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menced it. And he had that special claim on their
attachment which lies in the living presence of a
faithful and loyal affectionateness. There was hence-
forth a man who could be the head and centre of the
zealous people in every part of the country who were
adopting the new opinions \ and not only so, but there
was one who furnished the movement with a front to
the world, and gained for it a recognition from other
parties in the University."1

This is not too much to say of the effect of Dr.
Pusey's adhesion. It gave the movement a second
head, in close sympathy with its original leader, but
in many ways very different from him. Dr. Pusey
became, as it were, its official chief in the eyes of the
world. He became also, in a remarkable degree, a
guarantee for its stability and steadiness: a guarantee
that its chiefs knew what they were about, and meant
nothing but what was for the benefit of the English
Church. " lie was," we read in the Apologia, "a man
of large designs; he had a hopeful, sanguine mind; he
had no fear of others; he was haunted by no intel-
lectual perplexities. ... If confidence in his position
is (as it is) a first essential in the leader of a party, Dr.
Pusey had it" An inflexible patience, a serene com-
posure, a meek, resolute self-possession, was the habit
of his mind, and never deserted him in the most trying
days. He never for an instant, as the paragraph wit-
nesses, wavered or doubted about the position of the
English Church.

1 Apologia, p.  136.